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- The Subcommittee Believes That the Activities 
Described Cover Fairly Completely the Steps 
That Have to Be Gone Through in Placing a 
Man on a Job in Modern Large-scale Industry. 
It Also Offers a Checklist for Medium and Small 


Companies. 


Veterans 
Placement 


From Report on Rehabilitation 


National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C. 


very employee who has been honorably discharged and applies for re-employ- 
BH ment must be made to feel the depth and sincerity of the Company's welcome 
to him. Before his employment interview takes place, he should be greeted 

by plant officials, his former supervisor, associates in his department, etc. 


Reception of Employee 


ACH operation shall appoint a person who will have the special responsibility of 
E receiving the ex-serviceman when he first calls at the works and of arranging all 
other details in connection with his reception. This interviewer shall be carefully 
selected and receive training in procedure to be followed, requirements of the Federal 
Veterans’ Administration and state rehabilitation centers, and other matters affecting 
his duties. 


Application Form 


— time of his application . . . a friendly, informal, helpful attitude is shown 
toward assisting him in the process of re-employment. Two forms are provided, 
the usual application blank and a separate sheet covering special wartime informa- 
tion. The information given on these blanks becomes part of the factual record 
relating to the veteran’s education, past experience, and military experience, includ- 
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VETERANS PLACEMENT 


ing any special training received while in service, time of overseas duty, rank, type of 
discharge, etc. 





Preselection Interview 


TT” first screening takes place at this level. Information on the application blank 
is checked for purposes of verification and further review, as may seem indicated. 
On the basis of his contact, the employment interviewer rates the applicant on fac- 
tors of personality, health, education, work history, and social background, and this 
is recorded in profile form. In addition, the applicant is given an over-all rating 
which serves as an index of the interviewer's opinion of his potentialities as an em- 
ployee... 






















Veterans’ Coordinator 


N MOsT instances the employment interviewer will not be in position to evaluate 
I fully the military record of the veteran or to offer advice as to the many steps in 
the demobilization or readjustment procedures as directed by the military or Selective 
Service authorities and the Veterans’ Administration. These and other matters fall- 
ing under the scope of Section VIII of the Selective Service law can best be interpreted 
by the specialist in veterans’ affairs. It is obvious that liaison between the military 
agencies and industry will be increasingly necessary as the complicated and involved 
government demobilization machinery gets into action. By virtue of his close con- 
tacts with the man on the job and with all others in the plant interested in his 
welfare, the coordinator’s service will be sought for special problems in this area, and 


he will also serve as counselor in long-range plans affecting the veteran as an em- 
ployee. 









































& 
Placement Tests 





eS. tests are used to supplement other information about the veteran's 
aptitudes, skills, job information, personality, and vocational interests. These 
tests are given by the educational department. 






Counseling 


I THE vocational counseling interviews with the Industrial Psychologist, Educa- 
tional Director, or Coordinator, the veteran is given assistance in evaluating pos- 
sible job opportunities in relation to his physical condition, aptitudes, skills, and 
experience. Special training plans make it possible for the veteran to learn a trade 
or prepare himself for a better job. 


















Job Interview 


| pee before him the recommendations of the medical examiner, the veterans’ 
coordinator, and the benefits of any special classification techniques, the em- 
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ployment interviewer is then in a position to fit the individual into the specific job 
for which he is best suited and for which there is a requisition. The matter of spe- 
cific job interests and skills is of prime importance, for at this level the most difficult 
aspect of placement takes place. If the interviewer is not alert to all cues, a misplace- 
ment may result, with consequent dissatisfaction on the part of all concerned. With 
a given set of worker characteristics, the interviewer must select a job which will 
offer maximum advantage to both the worker and the job. With careful thought 
and investigation, it might well be that several possibilities for placement will be 
disclosed with corresponding seniority and pay. Unless the worker comes with a 
highly specialized skill, in most instances it will be well to give alternate placements 
due consideration. The problem is always to select that job which will best fit the 
veteran as an individual and which is commensurate with his interests and abilities. 


Medical Examination 


W 7® HAVE been given to understand from military authorities that the employer 
will not be notified of the reasons for a serviceman’s discharge. Except where 
the defect is obvious, the man himself may not be specifically informed unless his con- 
dition required special consideration over an extended period. 
It will be the duty of the plant medical authority to determine as fully as 
possible: 
The exact nature of the applicant's disability. 
The exact scope of his capabilities. 
This information shall be indicated on a special pre-employment examination 
report and forwarded to the plant personnel manager who will compare this record 
with the job requirements schedule developed for available jobs. 


Interview with Foreman 


W THEN the job has been selected, a contact is made with the foreman who super- 
vises the work. It isnot good policy to descend unannounced upon the fore- 
man, but an appointment should be arranged, if possible, at a time when his un- 
divided attention can be given to the applicant. In this way it may be possible to 
reduce to a minimum the number of instances when there is time for only a perfunc- 
tory interview. After the applicant has been introduced to the foreman the inter- 
viewer or coordinator will be able to determine whether or not he should remain in 
the contact. Since the foreman has full knowledge of the steps in the employment 
process, he can assume that the applicant is considered fitted for the job recommended 
on the interview slip. 
It is the foreman’s responsibility to evaluate the individual in terms of the spe- 
cific job opening. The final decision as to the applicant’s acceptability should, and 
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must, rest with the foreman. It is particularly important that this contact be skill- 
fully handled, for the.applicant at this point gains his first impression of the potential 
work environment and social structure within which he may spend the full span of 
his working day. Ifthe foreman is overly sharp, matter-of-fact, or caustic, the appli- 
cant will assume that he can expect that kind of treatment asa worker. On the other 
hand, if the foreman looks upon him as a man-in whom he has a friendly, human 
interest, then the impression is gained that this will be a desirable place in which to 
work. It is, therefore, most important that foreman-applicant contacts do not be- 
come routinized or mechanical. 


Showing the Job 


a foreman or his designated assistant will want to show the applicant the job 
opening under consideration, and probably will proceed to a discussion of this 
without any considerable effort at that moment to become better acquainted with the 
man. A suggested procedure might be for the foreman to proceed to the job location, 
introduce the applicant to a worker doing a similar iob, and conduct a discussion- 
demonstration with the aid of the man on the job. Brief mention can be made as to 
the significance of the job operation. . . . Time and effort should be given to enlist 
genuine interest and enthusiasm on the part of the applicant in the product. In this 
manner, the individual is made to see that he is not just drilling a hole . . . but is 
performing an operation that will permit assembly . . . of the completed product. 
Blueprints or pictures of cutaway models of the product can assist the foreman in 
more accurately describing and fitting in the job operation. An explanation of the 
other types of work going through the department will also assist the applicant in 
gaining an over-all picture of the importance of His job and His department. 


Induction Interview 


FTER the foreman has given his approval for hiring the applicant, the routine 
A procedures of making up employment records are carried out. The applicant 
will be finger-printed, photographed, issued a temporary badge, given booklets 
describing shop rules and insurance plans, and sign allocation forms for income tax 
and bond deductions. The wage structure pertinent to his particular job will be 
discussed thoroughly to forestall any future feelings that wages were misconstrued 
at the time of employment. At this point, it might be well if the interviewer indi- 
cated to the new worker the location of time clocks, rest rooms, the cafeteria, person- 
nel service offices, and his own department on a floor layout drawing of the plant. 
Some type of brief running comment on other departments might serve to give the 
worker a feeling of belonging to the plant, not just the department. Returning 
veterans will need to be brought up to date on company policies, new production 
methods, and any information which is available on postwar plans and prospects. 
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Orientation 


: om step is handled by the veterans’ coordinator, who will go into more detail on 
some of the things sketched briefly during the induction interview. A trip 
through portions of the plant, pointing out those facilities of practical interest to a 
worker, would be helpful. Some men might like to listen in on a training session. 
The safety director is introduced, and a brief discussion on the need for observance of 
safety principles fits in here. A copy of the last issue of [the plant magazine] will 
familiarize the worker with a few of the people and events that transpire at [the 


company]. An introduction to the personnel manager, or any other executives, 
might be in order, if it can be handled in a natural fashion. Arrangements for share- 
the-ride, rationing, etc., are discussed if the need arises. At the conclusion of the 
orientation session, opportunity is allowed for some discussion, so that the new em- 
ployee will bring into the open any questions he may have concerning his job. He 
will have a clear understanding of working hours and the time when he is to report 
for work. 


Safety 


ECORDs to date indicate that physically handicapped persons are relatively safe 
R workers, particularly those who have been incapacitated for long periods of 
time. In the cases of the returning veteran with a new handicap, the situation may 
be entirely different. Consequently, placement must be made taking into considera- 
tion that the person is not accustomed to his new condition and that his state of mind 
may be depressed as a result. 

For his own safety and the safety of others, he should receive some form of 
attention not only from his supervisor and doctor, but from the safety engineer as 
well, on approximately a weekly basis for the first six weeks and monthly thereafter, 
depending on the doctor’s opinion of the employee's condition. During such checks, 
the safety engineer should review the setup with the supervisor. Thought should 
be given to the individual’s working position, limitations and interferences, whether 
or not any mechanical features provided are effectively aiding the individual, etc. 
In contacting the individual, it is recommended that we refrain from any actions that 
could be interpreted as ‘‘helpful pity.”’ 

The safety engineer should record events, illnesses, accidents, progress, etc., ona 
form which should be readily accessible to the doctor or the personnel manager. 

With respect to occupational analysis charts, . . . it is advisable to clear all such 
analyses through the safety engineer for his opinion in view of his familiarity with 
the plant in general, the over-all features of this program, and the physical require- 
ments of the specific job involved. 

The safety engineer should likewise be of direct assistance to the personnel 
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manager in the placement of individuals. 
should make the decision. 


In all matters of doubt, the plant doctor 
















Training 
SS training shall be given to all employees returning from military 
service who come within either of the two classifications enumerated below, and 


shall include practical instruction and necessary related classroom work, safety, and 
company policies. 























e 

, Handicapped Employees 

:- NDIVIDUALS with handicaps shall, whenever necessary in the judgment of the medi- 

e I cal department, receive training to prepare for definite occupations. If the apti- 

\- tude and interest shown in the school indicate that the employee is better suited for 

le other work, training should be modified accordingly. The period spent in the train- 

rt ing school should continue long enough to assure giving the individual confidence in 
his ability to fill the occupation in question. In more extreme cases, the facilities of 
outside schools, institutions, or agencies should be employed to assure the utmost 

possible rehabilitation. 

e 

f Specially Qualified Employees 

Y LL returning employees who, through training or experience in the military 

a- A forces, have acquired ability which appears to qualify them for positions above 

id ff the rank of their former position, are to be referred to the director of training, who 
will determine what training is to be given and recommend placement. Every effort 

of Ff shall be made to utilize the individual's capabilities fully. 

as 

A Follow-up 

7m oMPANY 1: Follow through periodic consultation with the man, his supervisor, 

Id C the doctor, and the safety engineer to determine the success of the placement and 

€f J the disposition of remedial measures suggested by the doctor. The handicapped 

€. § person must be given the benefit of the doubt at all times, permitting changes from 

at J shift to shift, department to department, until ample time has elapsed to permit com- 
plete acclimatization. This may require several placements before complete adjust- . 

14 9 ment. ... As checks are.made by the doctor, safety engineer, and supervisor, they 
should send their comments to the personnel manager. . . . It would also be appre- 

ch ¥ ciated if the Central Officer were notified on approximately a monthly basis of the 

th 7 number of contacts made, changes, and progress that is developed during that 

re Ff period. 

' Company 2: It is to be expected that almost all returning servicemen will need 
ne 


time to learn how to settle down to a steady job. Because it is most important that 
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the new employee gets off to a good start, it is during the break-in period that 
friendly, reassuring contacts with foremen can have an especially beneficial effect. 
Through their experience and through the information made available in training 
programs, foremen . . . have become aware that full and satisfactory adjustment to 
the job is necessary before any re-employment or rehabilitation program can be con- 
sidered complete. In their contacts foremen make it a point to become acquainted 
with their men, to learn something about their personal history, interests, hobbies, 
social activities, athletic skills, etc. The basic principle is to approach each em- 
ployee as a distinct individual, unlike anyone else, with full realization that prob- 
lems related to the home, to health, or to getting along with people both within and 
outside the plant, all may have a determining influence on the success or failure of a 
man’s work adjustment. 

Nervous or worried veterans will need special understanding and occasionally 
opportunities for personal interviews. Many of the problems of these men which at 
first seem difficult will respond to the continued interest and willingness on the part 
of the foreman to ‘‘talk things over.’’ When foremen know each returned service- 
man as an individual, they will be alert to symptoms of worry or changes in behavior 
which indicate that problems have arisen. When the usual on-the-job contacts are 
not effective in bringing about desired changes in attitude and behavior, foremen may 
need to use the special facilities available through the Personnel and Medical Depart- 
ments for consultation and follow-up. Much can be done in a preventive way by 
keeping open the channels of communication established between the veterans’ 


coordinator, the Employment Office, and other consultants of the Personnel De- 
partment. 


Advisory Conference 


HE Advisory Conference has for its main purpose the correlation of all information 
‘Rene the placement and job adjustment of veterans. Maximum improve- 
ment in all personnel functions is made possible by pooling the results of experience 
at regular intervals, and then making these results available to all supervision con- 
cerned with veteran placement and follow-up. Conferences are attended by the 
Personnel Director, Plant Physician, Veterans’ Coordinator, Employment Manager, 
Safety Director, Psychological Consultant, and occasionally others in supervisory 
capacity by invitation. 

Individual case records are taken up in detail at these conferences, and the em- 
ployment experience of the veteran is reviewed in light of the data available at the 
time he was hired, his job adjustment, and the outcome up to the time of the last 
contact. If termination ensued, all steps leading up to the exit interview are fully 
presented and discussed. From a full and impartial discussion of this kind, all mem- 
bers of the group receive the benefit of an interchange of information whichfin effect 
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is also an in-service training experience with respect to personnel practices in general. 
By this means employment interviewers are given an opportunity to study the effec- 
tiveness and outcomes of their selective procedures, the veterans’ coordinator sees his 
efforts in perspective, foremen gain a deeper insight into the over-all employment 
picture, and all concerned share an experience which is constantly put to use again 
in the service of future applicants. . 

The above is an extract from the report of a Subcommittee on Rehabilitation of the Na- 
tional Research Council. 

The Subcommittee made extensive studies of what leading companies and communities are 
doing. 

The result is a very full and informative report which every company should study to 
check its methods. 

Orders, accompanied by remittance made payable to the National Academy of Sciences, 
should be addressed: Publication Office, National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D.C. The price of this report is $0.25. 








During the Acute Manpower Shortage Period 
of the War We Had to Hire Whom We Could Get, 
and Had to Invent Many New Ways of Keeping 
Workers on the Job. Now the Situation Is 
Easing It Is Time for Us to Review Our Practices 
with a View to Improvement. 













Reconversion 
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By Harotp R. BrxLer 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 
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HE war has brought about a number of changes in the employment of women 
in the United States. Some of the problems arising out of these changes are at 
this time of particular concern to management and labor and to the general 

public, as recently indicated by Miss Frieda S. Miller, Director, Women’s Bureau, 

U.S. Department of Labor. 

Before the war in 1940, there were 11,000,000 women working in the United 
States, and another 2,000,000 seeking work. One out of every four women of work- 
ing age was employed and one out of every four employed workers was a .woman. 
At the July, 1944, peak employment of women, 18,500,000 women were working and 
another 500,000 were seeking employment. Out of every three civilian workers, 












one was a woman. 

The war has enlarged the number of women in occupations in which formerly 
they were considered exceptional. The most marked changes have taken place in 
manufacturing industries where in March, 1944, 5,500,000 women were employed, 
141% more than in 1940. Of these newcomers more than one-half came from home 
housework and one-third directly from schools. Significant is the increase in 
married women who entered the labor market. Although the number of single 
women employed increased 32% between 1940 and 1944, the number of employed 
married women increased 75%. Their membership in trade unions has increased 
from 800,000 to an estimated figure now well over 3,000,000. 












80% Plan to Continue Working 


oO THE basis of information already obtained, the Women’s Bureau estimates 
that 80% of those now employed plan to work after the war. ‘‘Obviously 
their employment as well as that of returning veterans and of men in the 
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RECONVERSION PROBLEMS 


labor market, and of the young people who join them as they complete their educa- 
tion, hinges upon an active economy in which there is opportunity for every in- 
dividual to use his capacities and abilities in the production of goods and 
services. . : 

Three-fourths of the representative women workers interviewed by the U. S. 
Department of Labor were members of househglds, and of these, 90% contributed 
regularly to the family upkeep, at least half of them contributing one-half or more of 
their take-home earnings. The casualties of war increase rather than decrease the 
financial need for women to work. The decisions and choices involved in 
the changeovers from war to peacetime production will fall with special impact upon 
women workers. Many of the decisions represent a choice of personnel policy, 


while others involve choice of social policy or legislative action. All have broad 
social implications.”’ 


Hiring New Employees 
Ss organizations will be able to employ more people after the war than either 
before or during the war. The major immediate expansion in employment, 
however, will probably come in the non-manufacturing industries, particularly the 
distribution and service trades. It will be essential to utilize the important personnel 


techniques based upon an experience gained during the war period which include the 
following: 


Job Analysis and Specification 


HILE some executives may still cling to notions established from hearsay or 
W chance acquaintance about whom they should hire and whom they should re- 
ject, the use of a realistic, business-like job specification has now become established 
practice in leading organizations. 

Based upon the original analysis and classification of individual positions with 
relative salary ranges established for each position, the job specification is necessary 
to specifically outline the various qualifications of the employee required for the 
work. This generally includes at least the physical, mental, and training or experi- 


ence qualifications; and a statement of the regular, periodic, and special duties 
involved in the position. 


Recruiting 


I kNow full well what a great relief and pleasure it will be for many of you to be able 
to recruit your employees from a better labor market—in contrast to some of the 
methods necessary to attract employees during the war period. Does this kind of 
an advertisement strike a familiar note to you? (An Indianapolis firm ran an ad for 
stenographers): 

‘“You can be cross-eyed, pigeon-toed, table-legged and anemic .. . or 


you can bearavishing beauty. All we want to know is, lady, can you 
type and take shorthand? Age requirement, 21 to 91. Ability, yes, 
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should have a little. Physical condition, strength enough to get you 
to the cashier each week to collect $35. Seriously, this is a very 
pleasant job with an old-established firm and now we're not kidding. 
May we hear from you, please?”’ 


The net result was a total of 51 applications in four days and the employer was 
able to pick qualified stenographers needed. 


Another Story 





ERE's another one somewhat of the same type, as taken from a Baltimore news- 


paper, not so long ago: 


‘‘Wanted—Office help. No serious work expected. Abundant 
water coolers, elevators, pencil sharpeners and other labor-saving 
devices. Charming companionship, both male and female. 

‘Delightful and stimulating conversation atallhours. Latearrivals 
in the morning will not be questioned. Early departures in the after- 
noon taken for granted. The flimsiest excuses for absence accepted, 
from a slight head cold to a desire to do a little shopping. 

‘“No experience needed. Wages will be paid while new employees 
are being instructed by old employees in how not to do a great deal. 
Comfortable chairs provided with desks adjacent to serve as convenient 
foot-rests. Elastic noon hour readily stretched into an hour and a 
half. Ample opportunities for catching a nap. 

“Excellent telephone facilities so that employees may keep in touch 
and make dates with friends and acquaintances employed elsewhere. 
Newspapers, magazines, comics, and other light reading material for 
those who find time hanging heavy on their hands. Convenient hide- 
outs where employees may conceal themselves if they suspect they are 
about to be wanted. 

‘No obligation to answer when a button is pressed. Soda fountain 
within a stone’s throw. Excellent light for applying makeup. Use 
of cigarettes at all hours taken as a matter of course. Superiors 
accustomed to waiting on themselves. No consideration given to gray 
hairs or other evidences of advanced age. No scoldings, lectures, or 
reprimands. Permissions freely granted to go out during the day to 
investigate other positions that may appear to offer greater advantages. 
Mistakes overlooked or willingly pardoned. 

“By an employer who can't quite meet the competition of war industries but 
who just likes to be surrounded by a rollicking, laughing, carefree bevy 
of girls and boys, and knows that all he can do is to watt for his revenge when 
things get back to normal.”’ 


We assume that your recruiting policy will naturally take due advantage of all 


the local sources of labor supply, including the U. S. Employment Service, Veterans’ 
Agencies, Schools, Newspaper and Radio Advertisements, relatives and friends of 
employees, as well as other voluntary applicants attracted to your organization for 


any reason. 
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Selection 


o pHasE Of the selection procedure takes the place of a friendly and realistic 
N interview. Many concerns are now even more than ever interested in testing 
procedures, as a practical aid in the selection and placement of applicants. A variety 
of tests are available. Consult the Psychology Dept. of your nearest University 
about these. : 


Causes of Failure on the Job 


DDITIONAL interesting experience has been gained during the war period in the use 
A of tests. The Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale for example, in over 
2,000,000 applications, indicates the zmportance of the handicaps of temperament in the 
following analysis of the causes of failure on the job: 


Cause of Failure Approximate Per Cent 
s. Temperamuent CGormetal Dealt). .... .. 2.605. cise se ccnccscecceseese.. OOD 
i IIS ss. 5 co bee be Fy ack see v50'een re eee 
Bi I sor hs Cie Le he wenee BOR een mbt eek eee eae ae 
2: ee iid ISL cee, 
i I 5's rds el rep have Lae meedvlcteedecneley lb ganss, ee 


The importance of the various phases of selection which indicate character 
traits is again emphasized in the results of the analyses of 4,000 cases of discharge and 
termination of employment of office workers among 76 organizations. Contrary to 
normal expectation, 85% of these 4,000 individuals were discharged primarily be- 
cause of lack of character traits, while only 10% were discharged because of lack of 
specific skills: 


Office Employees—4,o00 Cases of Discharge—76 Companies 








Character Traits Lack of Specific Skills 
Cosciosmiees. ae Ee a, 2 2.2% 
Non-cooperation................ 10.7% Typewriting......... 1.6% 
EE ESE ey ee 1.6% 
Absence for Causes other than Dictaphone.......... 1.3% 
ce ccrin cc dxeaensens Aa... S .: 1.3% 
Dehee..c. sited Cee Office Machines...... .9% 
Attention to Outside Things..... 7.9% Bookkeeping........ 6% 
Lack of Initiative..............¢ FOR a 6% 
Lack of A@GIOR............... 7.2% 
ah ic cing waned i 6.7% 10.1% 
Lack of Loyalty. .........5..:.. §:9% 
Unclassified. . . 2 0..:45.-. §:9% 
84.6% 


Occupational Selection and Contentment 


ee mutual need for the best selection procedures is also emphasized when con- 
sidering the ‘‘occupational contentment’’ of individuals. Apparently, not all 
people attempt to make, or in the final result are successful in making, the correct 
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occupational selection, as would be indicated by later “‘occupational content- 
ment.’ 


While most of us are, in general, familiar with the desires of individuals who 
wish to change their kind of work because of apparent lack of interest or opportunity © 
in their present connection, it is interesting to note the results of an actual survey on 
this subject, made sometime ago by ‘‘Fortune’’ Magazine. In answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘If you could go back to the age of eighteen and start life over again, would 
you choose a different career or occupation?’ the following answers, by age and 
sex, were given: 


Total 20-40 Over 40 Men Women 
Yes, a different career.... 41.0% 39.0% 43.0% 44.8% 37.0% 
RE eee one 39.2% 40.3% 37.9% 37-9% 43-5% 
Depends on circumstances. 15.2% 15.9% 14.6% 15.9% 14.6% 
Don’t know............ 4.6% 4.8% 4.5% 4.4% 4.9% 


This shows that over one-half of the people checked in this survey would choose 
a different career, or are uncertain, and that a large proportion of them are in the age 
group of 20 to 40 years, contrary to the normal thought that such a change in career 
might be desired chiefly by the older individuals who had been completely unsuccess- 
ful. 

It is interesting to note also that fewer women than men indicated a desire to 
change their present occupation. The women, I am sure, will be glad of this proof 
that the recognized woman's prerogative of changing her mind is not always exer- 
cised in this important connection. 


Placement—Induction and Orientation 


MPROPER induction is often the cause of turnover among new employees. Leading 
companies these days are careful about: (a) Introduction to the company, through 
the Personnel Department, including the use of prepared information covering 
company policies and operations. (b) Introduction to the job, including the use of 
organization charts and instruction manuals. (c) Introduction to people, including 
the immediate supervisor and other associates on the job. 


Training 


ie sEEMs hardly necessary to emphasize the importance of proper training of the new 
employee. This story, however, might help: 
Interviewer of Job Applicant: ‘‘You are asking for high wages for a man with no 
experience.”’ 
Applicant: ‘‘Yes, but you see it’s much harder to handle a job when you don't 
know anything about it.”’ 
In addition to the special and safety training for the job, industry and business 
now makes wide use of the three step ‘“Training Within Industry’’ Program, orig- 
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RECONVERSION PROBLEMS 


inally prepared and conducted by the War Manpower Commission. This involves: 
(a) Job Instruction Training—Teaching the employee how to perform the job as it 
now exists. (b) Job Methods Training—Teaching the employee to analyze and to 
simplify the job as it now exists. (c) Job Relations Training—Teaching the super- 
visor how to best handle employee relations. 


Performance Rating of Employees 


ERFORMANCE Of merit rating of the individual employee has now become accepted 
P practice in the leading companies. This involves periodic evaluation of the 
performance of the individual as measured in terms of the various factors 
which are the basis of satisfactory fulfillment of the position. 

Uses for merit rating include making wage adjustments, developing and training 
employees, improving the supervision, making promotions and transfers, making 
lay-offs or discharge, and for special purposes such as leave of absence, company 
loans, educational refunds, etc. Perhaps the essence of factor merit rating is that it 
enables the supervisor to deal individually with the spectfic weakness and strengths of the em- 
ployee in relation to his overall performance on the job. 


Supervisory Relations 


t 1s logical for most employees to want, just as all employees are entitled to expect, 
I close and friendly supervision on the job, particularly employees newly hired, 
and older employees promoted to new positions. Since we can rightfully assume 
that no employee accepts employment to become a failure, we must see to it that 
it is not the supervisor's fault if any individual proves to be a failure on the job. 
Close supervision is essential to insure satisfactory performance in the present position 
and proper development for future advancement. 

The supervisor’s great opportunity lies in his ability to change unfavorable 
employee attitudes by convincing the individual of the handicaps which he faces 
unless such traits are corrected. Periodic discussions with each employee will 
normally provide the supervisor with ready opportunity to emphasize how important 
to job performance the previously mentioned character traits are, and to make 
recommendations for the purpose of inducing the employee to improve unfavorable 
attitudes which affect his job status. 


Loyalty 


[' 1s well to consider briefly the trait of loyalty from the viewpoint of the new 
versus the old conception. Quite contrary to the normal consideration of loyalty 
as an inherent part of satisfactory employment relationships, is the feeling by some 
individuals that loyalty need not be considered as important or necessary. Such 
people feel that, even though they should be loyal to their country, or to their 
religion, or to their family, they need not necessarily be loyal to their employer, 
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since the employment relationship is based upon a cold ‘“‘give and take’’ of work for 
pay. 

Fortunately, this viewpoint is apparently not shared by very many office em- 
ployees. I feel that we all agree that loyalty must be an inherent quality of satis- 
factory employment relationships, rather than something specifically purchased by 
the employer ‘‘across the counter.’’ It exists only to the degree of employee satis- 
faction resulting from the application of company policies and the consideration 
of each employee with regard to his individual circumstances and viewpoints. There 
is, therefore, great satisfaction in recognizing the strong spirit of loyalty which 
many individual employees have shown in their past employment relationships, 
particularly during the war period. | 





Discipline 
I" ANY consideration of the supervisor's responsibilities in personnel relations, 
there is usually some reference to discipline. Most management representatives 
agree that the prompt, definite and fair application of the discipline which sutts the individ- 
ual case will usually prevent unfavorable performance on the part of the employee 
from developing to an unacceptable degree. 

Proper supervision requires the friendly and fair application of company policies 
to all employees, without individual discrimination, and any failure to maintain the 
proper supervisory relations for the ultimate benefit of the employee and the 
company, will proportionately reduce the respect for the supervisor, which each 
employee under his control should have. 

The employee himself certainly expects his supervisor to train and educate him 
for development in the present and future positions within the company, and not to 


accept substandard performance on the job, to the employee’s own occupational 
detriment. 





Recognition 


pense who satisfactorily fulfill the requirements of the position should, of 
course, receive prompt and suitable recognition frequently enough, and in such 
a manner as to make them individually realize that their efforts are appreciated. 
Such recognition cannot and need not always be in the form, of a promotion or an 
increase in salary. 

The supervisor should make a point of expressing verbally his appreciation of 
good work done. We strongly recommend that, if such a procedure is not being 
followed at present by each of you, employees within your respective groups be 
encouraged to ask, ‘‘How am I doing?’’ at least once or twice a year, and be answered 
specifically on the basis of some type of rating or progress system. 

Provide for this purpose a rating form to be used periodically by supervisors, 
to measure the performance of individual employees in terms of the essential qualifica- 
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tions which apply to their work. It is assumed, of course, that outstanding per- 
formance will be recognized by salary increases, and by promotions whenever such 
opportunities are available. 





















Employee Morale 


MPORTANCE of Employee Morale—Today there’ is a wide recognition of the correla- 
I tion between a high level of employee morale and the successful operation of a 
business. This recognition is based upon two related types of evidence: (a) That 
the employee with a high level of morale generally does a superior job; (b) That the 
degree of success achieved by a company bears a definite relationship, over a long 
period of time, to the collective attitudes of its employees. 

In contemplating the stresses and strains expected to accompany reconversion and post- 
war activities in industrial relations, it is not surprising, therefore, that many of the 
country's foremost executives and labor leaders are eagerly searching for basic information 
about this highly complex and elusive subject. They believe that general factual 















7 data about employee morale and particular information about the attitudes of their 
employees will help to achieve greater industrial efficiency through more harmonious 
‘i labor relations. 
* The National Industrial Conference Board recently completed a survey among 
* 200 executives and labor leaders regarding their definition of employee morale, and t 
‘h the importance of various morale factors. Among these many factors more or less i‘ 
familiar to you, it is interesting to note that both the executive and the labor leaders 3 
* agreed upon job security (including employment stabilization) and compensation i 
fe (base pay) as the first two in importance. i 
al f 
Cost of Labor Turnover > 
A 
ees not yet have many companies calculated the high cost of labor i 
turnover. Important, therefore, is it that 47 companies in the Los Angeles : 
of | area recently cooperated with the Merchants and Manufacturers Association, to is 
ich show that the total cost of turnover averaged more than $188 per employee during : 
ed. 1944. At The War Manpower Commission estimate of turnover of 83% per month 
an in the industries surveyed, a firm employing 1,000 employees sustained an average 
monthly loss of $15,980. (Multiply yours accordingly!) 
of Individual estimates of turnover cost ranged up to $430 per employee, including 
ing § not only the cost of separation, but the expense of recruiting and training replace- 
be § ments. Estimates of time required for average replacement for routine office workers ‘ 
red was two and one-fifth weeks, for specialized office workers, 4 weeks. : 
Nearly half of the total separating employees reported on in this survey were 
ors, § employed for less than three months, and nearly 90% were employed less than a 
ica- | year. The conclusion of the group was that it would be much more economical, 
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obviously, to spend $1 for the prevention of such separation than $2 as a consequence 
of it. 


Four Ways of ‘‘Not Doing Work’’ 


RF. a ‘worm's-eye viewpoint,’’ a personal observation of the performance of 
individual employees during the war period clearly shows four ways of ‘‘not 
doing work,’’ with the related personnel techniques required for improvement: 





(1) ‘Don’t be there’’—Analysis and Control of Absenteeism. 

(2) “Don’t know how’’—Training and Education. 

G3) ‘‘Let the other fellow do it’’—Performance and Merit Rating. 

(4) “Don’t want to do it’’—Development of Employee Attitude and 
Morale Studies. 


Conclusions 


on all of the above, it seems to me that we may safely conclude that the major 
personnel objectives during the reconversion and post-war period are: 


| (1) The best possible readjustment of the veteran tothe organization. 
: (2) The best possible utilization of the higher skills and experience 
developed by the ‘‘temporary’’ employees. 

(3) The best possible occupational guidance and placement assistance 
for those employees whom it is necessary to lay-off. 

(4) The development of cooperative attitudes by new employees for 
their maximum efficiency on the job, and their direct contribution 
towards the competitive ability of the enterprise with which they 
have become associated. 


From an address before the Joint Conference of the Boston, Providence and Worcester 
Chapters of the National Office Management Association. 


(Continued from September, 1945 Personnel Journal) 
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War-workers Who Will Be Dismissed and Mil- 
lions of Veterans Returning to Find Peace and 
Quiet May Find a New Kind of Warfare—the 
Battle for Jobs, Homes and Security. 


American 
Mi grants 


By Princeton Surveys 


Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Ss wAR production ends, millions of Americans will face the need to find peace- 
A time jobs. Gathered into war centers from every part of the country, they 
may not find work, either where they are or from where they came. Unless 
preparation is made, there may develop an army of families migrating in search of 
employment. 

It is hard to guess their numbers. Business conditions will determine how many 
will quickly find steady and satisfying employment and how many of those with 
lesser skills and resources will join the bands of permanent American nomads in agri- 
culture, industry and transportation. 


Four or Five Million Leave Homes 


T 1s already estimated that after V-J Day, four or five million Americans will leave 
I their homes every year in search of work. Of these, at least two million will be 
permanent migrants. The living and working conditions of migrants in agriculture 
were dramatized in John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath. His locale was California, but 
a migrant land army of 700,000 to 1,500,000 roams over three-fourths of the states. 
The Consumer’s League last year found thousands of Joads in New York. Ninety-five 
per cent of these workers are native white Americans. Their conditions have im- 
proved very little during the war when standards for other workers have generally 
increased. 

No one has yet dramatized clearly the plight of migrants who work in logging 
camps, in railroad track or general construction gangs, who are itinerant carpenters, 
mechanics, plumbers or those who follow other trades. There are, nevertheless, 
hundreds of thousands of them. 
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Recruited by ‘“‘rumors’’ of work somewhere else, by handbills promising employ- 
ment or by unscrupulous labor contractors, migrants travel from place to place either 
in their own ancient jalopies or in contractors’ trucks of equally dangerous vintage. 


Society Pays 


IGRANT Children receive little schooling, and are often pressed into child labor. 
M Migrant homes are too frequently chicken-coops, stables, tents, abandoned 
freight cars, primitive camps or even the open road. Wages are below industrial 
standards and wage collection and wage payment laws offer little protection. Medi- 
cal care is meager and epidemics are prevalent. Sanitary facilities are often lacking. 
Migrants receive no workmen’s compensation when injured, no unemployment com- 
pensation when jobless, and no social security when aged. The seasonal nature of 
their work results in the most irregular employment. Society pays for these chaotic 
conditions in heavy relief costs. 

The plight of farm migrants was recognized in 1935 when the Farm Security 
Administration was charged with aiding and rehabilitating them. It constructed 
two types of camps: one, to provide temporary shelter and minimum sanitary facili- 
ties for families who remain in an area for short periods; and two, to provide perma- 
nent camps with shelter facilities and some permanent homes, each with a small 
garden. The latter were established where the work season ran from six to nine 
months of the year and represented a beginning toward stabilization of at least a part 
of the migrant army. Even at its peak, however, this program reached only a small 
fraction of farm migrants and when World War II came, the FSA facilities were taken 
over and expanded by the War Food Administration. 


Foreigners and Prisoners Fare Better 


™ approach of war brought some temporary relief to migrants. Many of them 
went into the armed services and into war plants. To relieve war labor shortage 
on the farms, land armies of women, older men and young people from nearby cities, 
prisoners of war and Mexican and Jamaican workers were recruited. Housing, trans- 
portation, medical and labor standards for prisoners are determined by the Geneva 
convention and for foreign workers by international agreements. I+t is more than 
ironic that standards for both our ‘good neighbors’’ and for our enemies are far higher than for 
our own countrymen. 

Under the War Food Administration program, camps are operated today on 273 
sites for migrant and seasonal workers, 43 of which are permanent. They can house 
a population of 150,000 and are located in2g states. It is assumed, however, that the 
WFA, like other war agencies, will be liquidated when the emergency is over. Cer- 
tain of its functions have post-war implications which need review now from a long- 
term outlook. 

The plight of our migratory workers on the farms and elsewhere is not a war 
phenomenon. It was merely dramatized by the war and by contrast with standards 
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AMERICAN MIGRANTS 


offered foreign nationals under stress of labor shortages. It existed before the con- 
flict and will remain afterward. Its causes are basic—low wages, irregular recruiting 
and employment and their corollaries, child labor and poor living conditions. 


Institute Meeting at Princéton 


7 highly complicated problems connected with post-war migrant labor were the 
subject of an Institute on Migrant Labor Problems held at the Nassau Tavern, 
Princeton, N. J., today (June 26, 1945.) under the sponsorship of Princeton Surveys 
and the Industrial Relations Section of Princeton University. It was the first such 
institute to be held in the East. 

The Institute was participated in by officials of national labor, civic, health and 
religious organizations. John F. Sly, Director, Princeton Surveys, and Douglas 
Brown, Director, Industrial Relations Section, served as co-chairmen. Chief among 
the speakers were Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Washington Post columnist, and Paul S. 
Taylor, Professor of Economics, University of California. 

Mrs. Meyer noted that the ‘‘state governments’’ are aware of the many migrant 
problems, but added that ‘‘what we mainly need is coordination of our health, educa- 
tion and welfare departments at the Federal level, preferably under a Cabinet officer.”’ 
As to migratory problems brought on by people travelling for war production jobs, 
‘“‘we achieved a monumental record of production in the nation’s military defense 
but made a shameful record in the nation’s social defense.’’ She added: 


Battle for Jobs 


W 7? ARE now facing another mass-migration of proportions such as has probably 

never taken place before in human history. Soon the war-workers will be 
dismissed in vast numbers and twelve million veterans who will be returning to find 
peace and quiet, may find instead a new kind of warfare, the battle for jobs, homes 
and security. It may be a period of such turmoil as the nation has not seen at the 
height of the war effort unless we devise orderly methods of readjustment to peace- 
time employment. It will be the greatest challenge our nation has ever met, not 
excepting the perils of the war itself.”’ 

She referred to ‘‘one of the real dangers of the migratory problem’’—that of the 
return of the Negro soldier to the South. ‘“When they return,’’ she declared, ‘‘they 
are not going to put up with the unemployment and political disenfranchisement, the 
lack of educational and health facilities they had to endure in the past. 

Either we move quickly to see to it that the South overcomes its economic 
handicaps, and its meagre social provisions for the Negro, or we shall see another 
Negro migration from the South into the slums of the North, which will make the 
one that took place after the last war look like a mere trickle. If we allow this to 
happen, the results would be disastrous for the Negro and for the nation.”’ 
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Strikes and Friction Caused 


R. TAYLOR declared that unless migrants received the protection of State and 
D Federal labor and social laws accorded other workers, neither migrant families, 
their employers, nor the communities to which they move would be safe from strikes 
and friction. 

He urged the formation of a permanent citizens’ committee to promote public 
education and intelligent action; appointment by President Truman of an Inter- 
departmental committee of Federal Agencies with possibly the U. S. Department of 
Labor being responsible for leadership; encouraged a Congressional Committee, per- 
haps the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, to undertake serious investiga- 
tions of migrant problems. 

Dr. Taylor declared that States which have not already done so, should enact 
legislation to assure collection of wages, to regulate the labor of women and child 
workers, and to provide workmen's compensation, particularly in agriculture. 


Federal Action Advocated 


RGUING that there is no reason to safeguarding the movement of commodities 
A without safeguarding the movement of humans, Dr. Taylor urged enactment of 
laws to give the Interstate Commerce Commission power to supervise trucks and 
other vehicles which haul laborers commercially across State lines. 

The Institute endorsed H.B. 613, a bill now before Congress pertaining to the 
regulation of private employment agencies; arranged for a permanent organization of 
the Institute and adopted the following statement of principles: 

The Institute on Migrant Labor Problemsaccepts the basic principle that no per- 
son shall be denied the exercise of his full human rights and privileges because of 
occupation or location. 

Migrant workers and their families, both in agriculture and industry, including 
transportation, do not have the same, opportunities for adequate and safeguarded 
employment; for social, health and welfare services; for education; for decent hous- 
ing; and for full participition in community life. These disadvantages and discrimi- 
nations have long given rise to migration problems to which too little attention has 
been given by the public and governmental agencies. 

As the end of the war approaches with its resulting reconversion and demobiliza- 
tion, the magnitude and character of migration problems reach proportions which 
may be explosive. This demands attention and action by the public through govern- 
mental and citizen groups. 



















Two Ex-Marines Were Placed Near an Area 
Where a Noisy Riveting Machine Operated and 
Dived Under the Bench Each Time It Started. 
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By Cyrit M. Rappaport 
" New York, N. Y. 
of 
nd ost companies that expect any sizeable number of veterans to return to them 
Mi have already set up reemployment routines for their benefit. Procedures 
he for physical examination, testing, interviewing, counselling, placement, 
of followup, and for whatever else the management has deemed advisable, have been 
carefully explored and installed. Yet, in spite of what almost amounts to loving 
cr- care iN many instances, turnover among veterans—especially internal turnover as 
of evidenced by transfers and change in work assignments—remains high. There 
probably is no pat remedy for this, but the situation can be better understood by 
ing approaching it from what is actually the basis of all personnel work—human 
led understanding. , 
us- 
mi- Marines Dive under Table 
1: OsT veterans return from an environment highly divorced from anything civil- 
| M ian. Soldiers who have been through long months of combat, soldiers who 
?- comprised the rear echelons in foreign countries, soldiers whose work experience is- 
7 colored by the Army way of doing things, are just not familiar with the way civil- 


lans operate. Yet, these men have been civilians, and must be reintegrated into 
civilian patterns of everyday working life. A few of these men have been through 
psychologically devastating experiences. Many moreofthemhavenot. The factor 
which personnel men must forever hold in mind is that these men, whatever their 
military experience and background, went into service as individuals and came out as 
individuals, and must be treated as individuals. 
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Almost any personnel man can think of instances where veterans were misplaced, 
such as the two Marines who were placed near an area where a noisy riveting machine 
operated and who dived under the table each time they heard it. The routines and 
procedures may operate perfectly in effecting such placements, but a little individual 
attention and common sense would have helped. 

The personnel instrument that lends itself most readily to the understanding of 
the veteran as an individual is, without doubt, the interview. Without going into 
the technique of the interview, suffice to say that a well conducted interview can 
throw more light on the veteran as an individual than any other personnel tool. The 
interview supplemented by psychological tests is even better, but it may not be advis- 
able to subject all veterans to tests. 


Orientation Program 


HE interviewer of veterans must be a capable person—his job is far more than to 
beet information, give information, and to make a friend.’’ His job includes 
the formation of a relationship between the veteran and civilian life in general as well 
as between the veteran and his job. 

Many companies use the shop tour as part of the orientation of all employees, 
or as part of the welcome of veterans who were former employees. This is probably 
one of the best types of orientation procedures used, when supplemented by the usual 
employee handbooks. A well conducted shop tour can be a gentle reintroduction to 
civilian life, for it shows how people act to earn their livings. It shows the normal 
pursuits to which the veteran is returning. The interviewer who accompanies the 
veteran on the tour is doing a wise thing—for he can then inquire about his reaction 
to the various activities he sees going on about him. The veteran who evidences 
strong discomfort at being in a noisy place won't work well there—though’his buddy 
who has been with him from the date of induction may be perfectly undisturbed by 
such surroundings. 

It is the éndividual’s reactions to his surroundings that count. Those reactions 
are tempered not only by the military experience, but by the civilian experience 
which preceded entry into service. Thresholds of tolerance to noise, attention to 
detail, can be studied by mass statistics, but when it comes to placing a man to work 
at a machine in the midst of surroundings created by the necessities of a particular 
manufacturing process, we are dealing with an individual, who brings with him a 
certain background which shapes his reaction to his surroundings. 


Few Sheltered Shops 


mM employers can not afford to run sheltered workshops which adapt conditions 
to the individual, but must try to find individuals who are adaptable to con- 
ditions. Ofcourse, some working conditions can be changed, but the gross situation 
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cannot. The shop tour lends itself to the evaluation of the veteran in terms of the 
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gross situation he must meet daily. 

It will probably be the interviewer who, on the basis of what he has learned 
from talking to the veteran, must decide whether or not it would be advisable for the 
veteran to return to his old job, or to another of ‘‘like seniority, status, and pay,’’ or 
to a better job. Part of his decision will be based on the veteran's civilian history. 
Part of the decision will undoubtedly be based on the veteran’s military experience 
and training. 

Usually, it is the interviewer's estimate of what the veteran’s reaction to a job 
situation will be that determgnes the working conditions of the veteran's first job 
assignment. If he is wrong, a series of transfers usually result until the veteran finds 
tolerable working conditions—or until he walks out. Might it not be a better idea 
for the interviewer to walk about the shop with the veteran, before he is placed, and 
get from him his reactions to the various types of surroundings? Might it not be a 
good idea for the veteran himself to have a beforehand idea of what his work will be, 
of what his surroundings will be for eight or more hours a day? 

Working conditions consist of more than light, sound, machines, walls, win- 
dows, and assembly lines. Working conditions include the people who work. 


Social Relationships 


HE interviewer who handles veterans would do well to remember that the Army 
Ti a very social body. Most veterans have met many men, and worked with and 
under many men. However, these men were not civilians engaged in civilian occu- 
pations. Now the veteran will have civilians, men and women, as part of daily life. 
In addition to judging the veteran's reaction to the physical working conditions, it 
will be the job of the interviewer to judge the veteran’s reactions to his associates. 

Would an ex-MP, used to guarding lonely stretches of road by himself, do well 
as part of a fast moving team of assemblers who work under a group production 
bonus? Or would an ammunition passer, used to working at high speed as part of a 
gun crew, be likely to do better? 

The interviewer must be highly cognizant of the importance of the social work- 
ing conditions as well as the physical working conditions before making a placement. 
In this connection, it might be well to point out that the Army, like personnel men 
in general, is not infallible in its assignment of personnel—and the ex-MP who. 
guarded lonely stretches of road may or may not be just the man to form a useful part 
of the fast moving assembly team, while the ex-ammunition passer may well do best 
in some kind of an isolated job. Again, judgment must be on an individual basis, 
buttressed by all available data, civilian as well as military. 


Foremen Must Be Specially Trained 


ew phase of the social working conditions consists of the veteran’s relation- 
ship to his supervisors. An awake management will extend an effort to make 
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its supervisors aware of what it means to supervise men who have been in the Army 
Leadership in the service is a prized and rewarded quality. A foreman who tries to 
drive a veteran, rather than lead him, probably will not be hauled in front of a griev- 
ance committee—it is likely that he will be handled in a highly individualized, per- 
sonally violent fashion by the veteran concerned. 

Management must undertake to train foremen to realize that they have an 
additional responsibility on their hands when it comes to the veterans working under 
them. They will be an important factor in helping these men to return quickly to 
productive civilian pursuits as useful, self-reliant citizens. Such training is probably 
best accomplished by devoting one or two confereyges of the regular foremanship 
training program to veteran’s problems. 

By all means the foreman should be made to realize that veterans per se are not 
freaks, are not psychopaths, but are men like themselves, but men who have been 
through a rather special set of experiences which will require more human under- 
standing on their part. Foremen should be cautioned against treating the veteran as 
a highly privileged character, exempt from all rules and regulations. Such treatment 
brands the veteran in the eyes of his fellow workers, and is not at all likely to be wel- 
comed by the veteran. Special concession to the veteran in terms of his limitations, 
yes—but favoritism on a general basis, no. Above all, foremen should be urged to 
regard the veteran as an individual man among men, with a somewhat different back- 
ground from most men he is used to dealing with at present, but nevertheless one 
of them. 

Just why is the foreman so important in the veteran picture? Precisely for the 
same reason that he is important in the creation and maintenance of the social work- 
ing conditions of his department. The foreman’s methods of handling his people 
effects them all, but the effects on the veteran returning to his first civilian job are 
more concentrated—from them the veteran is likely to gain his first impressions of 
what his return to being a working civilian means. In the large sense, it is highly 
desirable that the veteran's first impression be a good one. 


Veteran Coordinator 


FTER the foreman has become acquainted with the veteran problem in general, 
A what tools can be given him to help deal with the individual veteran? The 
interviewer who finally decides that a particular veteran is to work with a particular 
foreman is that tool. He is the man who knows most about the veteran. His is the 
job of acquainting the foreman with the veteran's history, with his shortcomings, 
with his strong points. He, having already created a friendly bond between himself 
and the veteran, should work towards creating a similar bond between the veteran 
and the foreman. In short, the interviewer who placed the veteran should also do 
the followup work. 
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In plants where foremen supervise lesser supervisors, such as lead men or group 
leaders, the training in foremanship and in dealing with veterans obviously must not 
stop with the foreman, but should extend down to the veteran's immediate super- 
visor. 

The two thoughts prsented above, that veterans should be handled as individ- 
uals, and that instruction in the handling of veterans as individuals should be passed 
on to supervisors, should be held in mind by personnel executives when examining 
their placement routines for veterans. Procedures that tend towards mass considera- 
tion of veterans should be reexamined in light of their neglect of individuals. Super- 
visory training courses that omit stress of the veteran as an individual should be 
reexamined in light of whether or not they are actually producing any favorable 
veteran-management relationships. Management must remember that the backbone 
of the industrial labor market will one day consist of men who have been in the service. 
Their reception by, and their return to civilian life must be such as to foster and pro- 
mote those values by which our industry functions in a democratic state—and 
in a democratic state all men are individuals. 
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According to This Study the Main Desire of 
Women War-workers Is to Go Home, Make It a 
Home and Look After Their Children. 


Rosie the 
Riveter 


By Staff of Women’s Personnel 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bethpage, Long Island, N. Y. 


Lu ‘‘Rosie the Riveter’’ be content to return to the unsung tasks of the 

\ \ / home: washing, mending, picking up toys, and binding little Willie's cuts? 
Or will she want to continue bringing home the bacon, leaving the frying of 

it to Grandma? What sort of answer will she give Jim, who, when approached for 
money, responds, ‘“What did you do with the quarter I gave you last week?’ Will 
she return a curt answer, or has her war experience given her insight into Jim’s prob- 
lems and a new sense of the value of money and the difficulty with which it is 
earned? With the sound and fury almost dead and Jim doffing his uniforms—please, 
God, forever—what can we expect? A nation of women all bent on Cash and Ca- 


reers, or will a war-torn Rosie accept womans traditional lot of Cooking, Cleaning, 
Children, and Church? 


Thumb-nail Sketch 


UR aircraft company decided to sound out its women workers, who made up a 
O quarter of their total personnel, and perhaps find some answers. One third of 
its six thousand women were interviewed by the Women’s Counselors, and the re- 
sults tabulated. In an effort to make the interviews as genuine as possible, we 
‘skipped’ any questions that did not elicit a ready response. That this does not make 
for statistical accuracy we freely admit, so in lieu of a scientific survey we herewith 
present our prognostications and predictions for the future based on our findings. 
Multiplied many times, our little group is probably a pretty good sampling of all 
those *‘Rosie the Riveters’” who were so suddenly and dramatically torn from their 
normal vocations and thrust into the furnaces of war. 
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ROSIE THE RIVETER 


' Local Girls with Little Race Hostility 


SS sketch of Rosie would reveal that her roots are far-flung; every 
nationality, color and creed being represented, with a minimum of racial antip- 
athy. She may be from eighteen to sixty-five, but our largest group is between 
twenty-six and thirty-five, marrieds and generally has two children. One third of 
our mothers have a child less than twelve years of age, which means that somehow a 
child-care problem has had to be tackled. Another third of our women are childless, 
among these large numbers of war brides who must await their Jim’s return to have 
their families. As further evidence of war's dislocations, nearly a fourth of our 
women are living with parents, temporarily. While Jim is over there fighting, 
Rosie, with the children, has gone home to Mother, and she speaks feelingly of that 
future day when she can again have her own little home. 

Ninety-three per cent of our women are local, living in the two ‘home’ counties 
where most of them were born, and we can truthfully call this a ‘family affair’ when 
we learn that forty-seven per cent of our workers have relatives working side by side 
with them in the various plants. Seventy-two percent of our women had a member 
of the immediate family in the armed services, and ninety-six percent had a blood 
relative. Do you wonder that they had a real incentive—and we don’t mean the 
bonus—to turn out planes, planes, and more planes? 

Here, then, is Rosie of the PRESENT. We see her on a windy corner © waiting 
her driver. He is late and the wind whips through her faded slacks, and the sleet 
stings her face. Behind her lie home cares and anxieties that she may not com- 
pletely shake off all this day, and before her are ten hours of riveting and factory 
noise and discipline. A figure of fun? Decidedly NOT! 

Let’s leave her here in the cold, dark morning and explore that ghost of Rosie of 
the PAST—that dim, shadowy, pre-Pearl Harbor Rosie. 


Little Previous Business Experience 


IGHTEEN percent of our women either had no business experience at all or had not 
E been employed for periods ranging back twenty years. Thirteen percent were 
housewives, and seven percent were girls just out of school. Sixteen out of every 
hundred reported that they had been ‘domestics’. Some were skilled household 
servants, formerly employed in the elaborate houses that dot the North Shore, but 
most of then were ‘run-of-the-mill’ maids, mother’s helpers and part-time workers. - 
Twenty-two percent reported ‘office’ or ‘sales’. Twelve percent had previous factory 
experience. The remaining fall under the categories: trade, restaurant, laundry, in- 
stitutional, and telephone, and in that order. 

It becomes immediately apparent that our pre-Pearl Harbor Rosie didn’t have 
much of a business past. Only four percent reported anything remotely resembling 
a professional or executive career, and this includes those women who managed a 
shop or business of their own. 
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Miscellaneous Jobs 


oO suM up: our Rosie waited on you at the ‘Five and Dime’; did your nails and hair; 
p pee your shirts; served you at your favorite restaurant. She was your next- 
door neighbor, whose over-the-fence gossip has been missing these past three years. 
She was your office file clerk or stenographer. * She made your clothes, and occa- 
sionally designed them. She trimmed your hats; she was Mrs. Jones’ maid, or suc- 
cession of maids. She stitched the button-holes on that once elegant pre-war suit— 
the one that was so becoming. She made your wallets and pocketbooks. She was 
that police matron who was bringing up a family on a small pension because her 
husband was killed by a thug. She is the ghost of a giggling school girl, with 
nothing on her mind but her curls. 

In short—Rosie once did everything, with one glaring exception—she did NOT 
work on a farm, even though ours is a great truckfarming community. Only one 
woman reported that the land had been the source of her living. 

From the smoldering embers of a world conflagration let us try to evoke Rosie’s 
‘Spirit of the Future’, about which there is so much speculation. 


Spirit of the Future 


OSIE at present is restless and uncertain; and she tells us (in our survey) with 
R only two exceptions, she doesn’t want to go back to her pre-war occupation. 
Domestic work! Ye Gods! Anything else BUT! And this is particularly true of the 
colored worker. Not that Rosie won't be glad to go home—but of this, more 
later. She just doesn’t want to go back into someone else's home. You home- 
makers, Better DO SOMETHING about this! There’s really rancor here, and all 
the long hours, heavy work and ear-splitting noise of war work hasn't erased it. A 
special word to you mistresses of large estates. Your cooks, waitresses and personal 
maids wili probably come back to you, but, almost without exception, they com- 
plain that you expected too much service, day and night. How about it? 

Your laundry? Rosie doesn’t want to do that either. Remember the good old 
days when it was returned to you quickly and neatly done? Hubby’s shirts crisp and 
shining? Think that those days are coming back? Maybe so, but not if Rosie can 
help it. That work was too heavy, even compared with riveting; the heat un- 
bearable in summer; and shop conditions, generally poor. Of forty-one laundry 
workers, only seven guessed they’d ‘‘HAVE TO”’ return to it. 

The Factory fares even worse. Of one hundred and eighteen women with former 
factory experience, only fifteen wanted any part of it. A few enthusiastic Rosies 
would like to go on building planes, especially under the conditions our girls had 
here, but they do not expect to have the chance and are prepared to step aside for the 
returning veterans with a good grace. 
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ROSIE THE RIVETER 


Only Telephone Girls Like Previous Jobs 


F FORTY-THREE former restaurant workers, only four expressed any desire to 
O return. As to that sign: ‘Be nice to the waitresses—We can always get an- 
other customer,’ ‘‘Nothank you’’, says Rosie. Why? ‘Tips are too uncertain.”’ 
‘You have to take too much from the customers.’ Maybe that sign will stay up, 
even after the war. 


Ah, Mr. Executive, are you rubbing your hands in anticipation of any number of 
highly efficient office workers at reasonable wages? You, Mr. Store Manager, ex- 
pecting flocks of docile and polite salesgirls? Maybe you'll get them anyway, but 
Rosie turns thumbs down right now. Of two hundred and twenty-six office and 
sales persons, only thirty-nine want to assume their former jobs. 


The trades needn't expect a sudden influx of applicants, either. Many a skilled 
needle worker or milliner exhibited her hands, saying, ‘‘How can I ever do fine work 
again?’ Truthfully, it is hard to imagine, for these women, after three years of 
heavy work, display hands that are rough as the files they handle 


Telephone operators are one of our exceptions to the general rule, but they 
have doubts of their welcome. ‘“‘They like to train new girls,’’ one woman told us. 
“I’m too old,”’ said another. “‘They don’t think you're good if you drop out for a 
while,’’ said a third. So Mr. Telephone Company (you really should feel flattered), 
here they are, ready and willing, but only after the last rivet is shot. 


So it goes, all up and down the assembly line. Rosie doesn’t want to do what- 
ever it was she did before the war. ‘‘For pity’s sake,’’ we hear you say, ‘“‘whatever 
does she want to do?”’ 


Improve Herself and Go Home 


ostE has two main desires. One is to improve herself. She is not very satisfied 
R with anything, right now. If she must go on working, she wants to be fitted 
for something that pays better and will be more satisfactory than whatever she did 
before the war. She wants to take courses in beauty culture, physical education, 
nursing, office procedures, dress designing, and what have you. Two women an- 
nounced that they were enrolling for courses leading to the degree of ‘Beautician to a 
Mortician’. Now, don’t laugh—it was a new one on us, too. 

But above and beyond all this desire to improve herself there is the one 
clarion cry—'‘‘Rosie wants to go HOME.”’ She’s tired of this dual réle and double 
responsibility. Given her choice she'd want no part of bringing home the bacon, 
but would welcome the chance of frying it. The younger unmarried woman can 
hardly wait, now that V Day has come, for the return of her sweetheart. She, too, 
wants to marry and STAY HOME! 
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Those Who Must Work 


ie only women who will fight to stay in the labor market are ‘must works’ 
and the older women, whose family responsibilities are ended and who have had 
to live on the bounty of relatives. These older women (and good, hard workers 
they are, too) know the joys of money of their own for the first time and will struggle 
to remain in the current. The ‘must works’ are the ‘‘My husband (or father) has 
been bedridden for the past seven years and I must work at something,’’ or, ‘‘My 
husband's income has never been adequate and I’ve always had to work,”’ or ‘I’m 
not married, and not likely to be, and I'll have to support myself somehow,” and, 
more recently, ‘‘My husband was killed in action, and I can’t give the baby what his 
Dad would have wanted him to have unless I work.”’ 

These, and many another Rosie, will have to keep on toiling. They know they 
will never again make so much money, but they are wistful, not resentful, about it. 
If that is the price of peace, they are more than ready to pay it. 

What about the war job? What has it taught Rosie? From her own comments 
we feel she has learned much and will be a more desirable wife, neighbor, and all- 
around good citizen for this experience. She should be more able to understand 
Jim’s stand on her useless expenditures now that she knows what it takes to earn the 
cash. She has learned of the deep responsibilities of the bread-winner; the need for’ 
self-control and self-abnegation in business life. One woman told us she had learned 
to gauge the cost of an article by the number of hours she had to work to pay for it. 


Business Boring 


M‘™ women commented that they had never realized that going out to busi- 
ness could be so boring. Said one, ‘‘I used to envy my husband his contacts 
with people, but after two and a half years of this, I'll not complain any 
longer of staying home. At least at home you are your own boss and can do things 
your way.’ Our Rosie has learned to get on with all sorts of people, to find the 
values hidden under differences in speech and ways of living, to take jokes and teas- 
ing, as wellasorders. At times she has learned too much and too fast about men and 
the susceptibility of some, but she has also learned the patience and friendly help- 
fulness of others. She has learned how to put up with scornful disapproval of the 
skeptics and to live with others without succumbing to coarseness. 

One foreign-born mother of a girl in the plant, after quoting a somewhat profane 
remark of her daughter’s, explained, ‘‘Since she work in the plant she use those man 
words.’’ But more than one has mentioned the tremendous widening of her social 
experience and increased understanding. Good or bad, there is plenty of both, the 
plant has definitely enriched Rosie’s life pattern. 


Money Well Used 


WwW the job lasts, Rosie had plenty of uses for the extra money she made. It 
doesn't all go for clothes and permanents. She has paid off the mortgage, 
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ROSIE THE RIVETER 


refurnished the old house, bought land to build on when Jim gets back, replaced her 
bad teeth with a store set, thrown off the crushing load of debt left from the depres- 
sion era, and put aside a nest-egg for the boy who went straight from high school to 
the war and may want to buy a filling station or start in business when he gets back. 
She is putting by for the household conveniences she will be able to install after the 
war, and for the baby’s education, determined that he shall have the best of every- 
thing. 

She wants the home she goes back to to be a good one, worth staying in, and she 
sees her present employment as the chance of a lifetime to pay for the things she would 
not otherwise have init. But stronger than anything else is the urge to be in it, to 
have time for all the things that go to make a real home, to be with the children 
and control the standards by which they are growing up, instead of leaving them to 
strangers. 

So Rosie would prefer to go back to her traditional sphere; and should you throw 
“Cash, Careers, Clothes and Cavorting’’ at her, you're apt to hear a chorus from 
millions of feminine throats—‘‘A fig for your fat pay checks—A pox on your inde- 
pendence—And as for your so-called masculine prerogatives—well, now that we 
know what they cost—YOU CAN HAVE ’EM BACK!”’ 

Estelle Meeker, Lorraine Abel, Elizabeth Junken, Lois Blagden, Ruth Johnson, 
Milfred McKeown, Hedwig Ellsley. 



























Some Simple Ideas Developed in Foremen Train- 
ing Courses in a Small Company. 


, 
y 
Otivation ' 
u 
a 
t By Guy M. Witson, Fave BurGEss AND 
Wa.tTEeR DuNN a 
: Raytheon Manufacturing Co., 11 
¢ Newton, Mass. 
: 
! ee v 
4 HE ‘‘slow down”’ is the natural response to the ‘‘drive’’ of the industrial 
( foreman. In other words, drive as a regular technique ends in failure. It . 
it may not be a slow down; it may be an increasing percentage of terminations. 
| ( Of course there may be successful driving by some foremen, particularly if people i 
4 need their jobs badly. “ 
t But the foreman who is also a good student of human nature will find a better : 
by way. He will realize that the most successful drive of all is that which comes from b 
| { the worker himself. True motivation can not be found in external pressure; it must 
come from within. 
‘3 Scale of Motivation » 
7 F A scale of motivation were made it would run somewhat as follows: , 
O 100—thorough understanding of the work and its value A 
—acceptance of the particular job as suitable and desirable 
—reasonable hope of getting ahead S 
—proper recognition and encouragement p 
—respect for superiors and desire for approval n 
—pressing need for money 
—response to a speed-up man or a pace setter a 


—fear of ridicule 
—fear of scolding or other penalties 
—fear of loss of job 

o—threats and warnings 









MOTIVATION 


The upper end of this scale, the end with the large plus values, contains the posi- 
tive forces for motivation, the things that build one up and stimulate a maximum 
of effort. The items at the bottom of the scale are low in value; some of them may 


be negative. A response to threats may be a desire to get even and may result in a 
monkey-wrench in the machinery. 


No more Slave Labor 


FOREMAN who has a perpetual grouch, who doesn’t like people, or who tries 
A constantly to ‘‘take it out on others’, has no place in modern industry. The 
days of slave labor are over, or should be, in America. Labor is free in proportion to 
understanding, choice, and cooperation. 

Realizing that true motivation must come from within, the foreman tries to 
understand the worker and then find suitable work for him. He arranges temporary 
assignment and try out if necessary. He wants the worker to be satisfied. 

The foreman takes time to instruct carefully for any job to which the worker is 
assigned. He takes time to induct the worker into the job, developing its value and 
importance in itself, or because of its connections in a total process. 

Then the foreman tries to put himself in the worker's place, and to treat the 
worker in all respects as he himself would want to be treated. : 

Some may object that ‘‘soft’’ treatment will not work in a factory. These 
same people would probably insist on severe discipline in the home and in the school, 
where the trend for years has been toward humane and considerate treatment, and 
where also, it should be noted, discipline has grown better and better because of the 
cooperative spirit engendered. Considerate treatment need not be “‘soft’’; it needs 
only to be fair. Faults and infractions are not to be overlooked, but they should 
be so handled that they are not repeated. The result is that they gradually disap- 
pear. 

No More Cracking Down 


a are homes today in which there is no punishment; children understand and 
try to cooperate, and under such circumstances there is no call for punishment. 
All that is needed is better instruction and better foresight in terms of child behavior. 

There are schoolrooms in which there are teachers so considerate and under- 
standing, that there are no disciplinary problems. There is understanding to the 
point of cooperation in the making of the few general rules needed. The teacher is 
merely a friendly leader in the group. 

So it should be ina factory. Time should be found for induction, for instruction, 
and for an explanation of the day-to-day problems and goals. If this work is done 
well enough, there is no necessity for cracking down on the workers. 

Even animal trainers know the truth of the above statements. Horses resent 
ill-treatment; they respond to good treatment. They try tounderstand. A dog will 
try so hard to understand and to do what his master wants. 
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Humans behave according to known laws of which the law of motivation is one 
of the most fundamental. This law requires that we use the right appeals in order to 
get favorable responses; it recognizes the fact that wrong appeals will in the long 
run fail. 

The approach to the right use of the law of motivation is simple:—what motives 
appeal to you? Then no doubt the same motives will appeal to others. This is a 
good start. But since individuals do vary, you must study your group, wait for their 
leads or suggestions, and always make sure that the appeal is of the right kind. 


Examples of Cooperation 


EF” example, on an unbalanced team, the 1st position operator is slow and holds up 
the work of the whole team. If you wait for your leads or suggestions, to come 
from within the team, you will probably get leads like this: 


The slow operator will ask to be placed on another team that she 
can keep up with. The other team members might suggest possible 
changes with an operator on another team. Most operators know the 
entire floor, and therefore what each operator is capable of doing. 


If you take their suggestions and try to make the change satisfactorily, the group 
will understand and will be happy about the change, for the suggestion came from 
“within” 

It is worth much to the foreman to have the idea prevail among his workers 
that they should feel free to make suggestions and that all suggestions will be con- 
sidered. Increased cooperation is the immediate result. Even if the foreman is 


doubtful about the value of a suggestion, it may be well to permit a porscn € or a team 
to try it out for a while. 


Arranging Quota 


ou as a foreman want to give a team a definite quota. How should you do 
; How can you bring the team into it. cooperatively? You decide to talk 
it over with the team. They like the idea. They suggest quotas higher than you 
had thought possible. You hold back. You compromise as a starter on a figure 
lower than they propose. They exceed this figure and again suggest their higher 
figure. “‘All right’’, you say, “‘if you reach that figure you can go home. That 
is worth a cut off.” 

Thus you restrain your ‘‘authority’’. You leave it to the team. Cooperation 
is increased; morale is raised; and production goes up;—all of this with less effort, 
less wear and tear all around. 

Motivation is one of the basic laws of behavior. When all the facts are known, 
behavior is predictable. Humans react to fairly well-known laws. Most people 
at times recognize some of these laws. Everyone, for instance, knows: 

—that good understanding aids effort 
—that praise and commendation are appreciated 
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—that good treatment secures friendly and favorable responses 
—that recognition is highly valued by a person 
—that loyalty and concern secure loyalty in return 
—that people like to see a plan, a stake to work toward. 
Also,— 
—that abusive treatment is resented, even if deserved 
—that unjust treatment drives people away 
—that scolding and nagging are detrimental in the long run 
—that ‘‘my authority’ should not be the chief reliance for control 
—that fear is negative, not positive; destructive, not up-building. 
The above are not inclusive, but typical. For the purposes of this discussion 
on motivation, they provide a ready-reference summary for the interested foreman. 
















THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONNEL 


gives an organized account of the most important contributions that Psy- 
chology is making to the problems of Personnel Management. It supplies 
| information about the methods and policies that have brought practical 
results to Anaconda Copper, Crosley, Ford, Greyhound Lines, R. H. Macy, 
Merck, National Acme, Westinghouse Electric, Wright Aeronautical and 
many other leading American companies. 
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.By HENRY BEAUMONT 


Director of the Bureau of Industrial Psychology at the University of Kentucky and 
Consultant in Personnel Psychology to such organizations as Lexington Telephone, Cluett 
Peabody (Arrow Shirts), Archer & Smith (cutting tools), and Spalding Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning. 
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Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett Van Every 


California Personne] Management Association, Berkeley, Cal. 


EMPLOYEE COUNSELING 
By Nathaniel Cantor—University of Buffalo. New York. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 1945. 167 pp. $2.00 
Reviewed by Orrin Arnold 


‘Insight into human relations,’’ the key words in the preface of Mr. Cantor's 
book, is the theme which is carried throughout every chapter of this well organized 
treatise of an old problem brought out in a new way. Far from claiming any pana- 
cea into gaining an insight into human relations, the author points out that insight 
into human relations is not found by measuring-instrument methods such as apti- 
tude and intelligence tests, fatigue studies, etc. Counseling by and through the 
interviewing method as recently developed comes much closer, he believes, to shed- 
ding light on what happens when employees engage in industrial activities. 

Dividing his book into three parts, namely, The Problem, The Approach, and 
The Organization, Mr. Cantor claims the problem to a considerable degree is due to 
the fact that industrial and personnel managers have ‘not been concerned with 
human problems in the plants but with problems such as absenteeism, upgrading, 
training, etc. The economic problems have been dealt with, but the persons having 
the problems have remained unrecognized. Therefore, recognition of the employee 
as a dynamic, living, feeling individual who chooses and thinks for himself appears 
a partial solution to this problem. The solution however is far more than mere 
recognition. Chapters on the Development of the Counseling Program present a 
good picture of what industrial management has been thinking and doing in recog- 
nizing that there is a problem. 

Part Two, The Approach, digs right into the heart of the basic psychological 
needs of the industrial employee. Here the reader definitely feels the author is not 
simply writing but is sharing an ‘insight into human relations.’’ Chapters entitled 
‘The Psychology of Adjustment,’ ‘“The Function of the Consultant in Operation,” 
and ‘*Knowledge and Skill in Counseling,”’ present actual case histories which, when 
read in their entirety, give the impression that counseling is effective listening. 

Part Three, The Organization, deals with the counseling staff and the Counsel 
ing Program in an organization. Here many practical tips are suggested for the 
installation of a counseling set up. Any executive who wishes to keep abreast in 
industrial relations will find this book a stepping stone in the right direction. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF ADMINISTRATION 
By L. Urwick. New York. 1944. 132 pp. $2.00 
Reviewed by S. A. Abrahams 


This book outlines in compact form the fundamentals underlying the principles 
of administration and organization. It is based-on a series of lectures delivered by 
the author under the auspices of the London Branch of the Institute of Industrial 
Administration at the Polytechnic, London, England. 

The author gives recognition to the fact that the art and science of administer- 
ing the social groups, large and small, which are increasingly characteristic of our 
civilization, has emerged as a truly technical skill. In some respects this situation 
is the summation of the ideas and principles previously expressed by many students 
of scientific management. A re-statement of F. W. Taylor's three principles forms 
the basis for ‘‘A General Discussion on the General Principles of Administration.”’ 

Urwick stresses the underlying principle on which the whole field of adminis- 
tration rests and identifies it as Investigation. He shows how Investigation enters 
into process with Forecasting, and the effect is Plan or Planning. And in a rather: 
technical manner we are shown how Forecasting has its own fundamental principle, 
namely, Appropriateness. This latter factor enters into process with Organization, 
and the author illustrates this situation by citing the first thing one does when he 
looks ahead and anticipates developments for the future, is to try to provide the 
means, human and material, to meet the future situation which he foresees. This 
Urwick calls Coordination. 

Finally Planning finds its principle in Order, enters into process with Command, 
and the final effect is Control. In all a thoroughly complicated piece of theorizing 
that leaves the reader whirling about, but there is nevertheless something realistic 
about the subject treatment . . . something that makes the reader want to “‘try out’’ 
the plans proposed. _ 

These principles are further elaborated and examples stated as to how they have 
been incorporated in business administration. The importance of Planning in busi- 
ness administration and a discussion of its application are particularly emphasized 
and well done. Authority and its delegation came in for considerable treatment 
and especially with the idea of encouraging the desire for Responsibility. The 
author calls Leadership the Unity of Management and describes its functions within 
an organization. 

Further analyses provided for the types of relationship within an organization, 
outlining the degree of supervision exercised, as well as subordinates’ responsibil- 
ities. Many of the fundamental principles in handling personnel, such as selection, 
placement, remuneration, promotion, initiative, morale, equity and discipline are 
discussed. Here we find Control and its relationship to the whole management 
Picture well covered. 
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While the author thoroughly covers the fundamentals of administration he 
confines his material to a rigid textbook style. Business needs a book like this that 
can be used as a handbook for junior and senior executives, and perhaps even more in 
the field of supervisory relations and training. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY 


By B. B. Gardner. Chicago. Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 1945. 307 pages. 
Price $3.00 


Reviewed by: Harold B. Baker 


This is another of the books stemming from the epoch making studies in em- 
ployee relations at the Hawthorne Plant of Western Electric. Dr. Gardner has 
brought together many of the points scattered throughout the longer reports on this 
research and has added material from his studies in other plants to make a readable 
and instructive book on human relations in a factory. 

The discussion centers around the factory as a social system with individuals 
and small groups being and interacting within the entire structure. The forces and 
factors which operate to influence the status of the individual and the complex inter- 
relations of persons, positions, and groups are well described. 

In its intended use as a college text on employee relations, the book will give the 
students a realistic picture of the way in which the human element is involved in 
nearly every industrial situation and problem. This picture is presented with au- 
thentic atmosphere and plant terminology (e.g. Big Boss, on top of a job, rate-buster) 
which give it a practical training or industrial orientation aspect. 

In a subject in which the various points are so interrelated, it is inevitable 
that there will be differences of opinion as to the logical arrangement of material. 
For example, the reviewer would have placed some of the material in the chapter on 
The Industrial Relations Organization (IX) in the one on The Individual in the 
Structure (VIII). Although the book is rather limited in coverage to serve as the 
basic text in an employee relations course, it certainly deserves wide spread usage as 
a supplementary text. As such it fills a long felt demand for a reference book on 
these important problems. 

Persons engaged in personnel work will find the book worthy of reading and 
study, not only for the overall personal relations picture it presents but also for the 
astute observations it contains on the relationship of the personnel department to 
the line supervisors and the workers. 

Emphasis is given to the task of the personnel department in assisting the indi- 
vidual to adjust to the group. A brief statement on personnel counseling is given 
with most of the attention devoted to the interviewing technique as developed at 
the Hawthorne Plant. Dr. Gardner has well shown how the human factors compli- 
cate matters of wages, incentives, merit rating, job timing, and promotions to met- 
tion some of the outstanding points to which he has directed attention. 
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